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(The Diffusion of Culture, p. 164), it cannot therefore be

maintained that man has an instinctive tendency to civilize
himself.

But, fiirther than this, we have evidence that ancient
savages, when left to themselves, retrogressed just as modern
savages do. Discussing the Mesolithic period, that between
the Old and New Stone Ages, Peake says (J.R.A.L9 1927,
p. 21) that;

*Afl the evidence available suggests that the people of
Europe had passed from being hunters of big game to the
status of hunters of small animals, while most of them
had degenerated into mere collectors of food. The
different phases recognizable in their industries suggest
that the period must have lasted for several thousands of
years. . . . The successive phases show slow but definite
retrogression, but no symptom of progress.'

In other words, at a time when the peoples of the Middle
East were domesticating sheep and cattle and developing the
plough and the wheel, the savages of Europe were degenerat-
ing into a state similar to that of the extinct Tasmanians.

And what happened next? Did these savages suddenly
pull themselves together and start domesticating animals
and growing com? Nothing of the kind.

'The emmer wheat grown by the earliest neolithic
inhabitants of Denmark,' says Childe (in Independences
etc.. Harvard, 1936, p. 6), cand the sheep they bred are
not descendants of any wild species native to Northern
or Western Europe. The wild ancestors of emmer must
be sought in the East Mediterranean region, and the
Stone Age sheep of Europe are believed to be of Asiatic
stock. Thus, in Denmark, and indeed throughout North-
western Europe, the very traits, which on the economic